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CHARIVARIA. 


WueEn the Tsar meets the Kaiser at 
Schloss Friedberg the grounds of the 
castle will, it is said, be flooded with 
police. We really do not believe that 
these precautions are necessary. The 
meeting, we are convinced, will be per- 
fectly amicable. 


Mr. Rurus Gaynor, the son of the 
Mayor of New York, reports that his 
father is now better than before he was 
shot. In spite of this we understand 
that other Mayors have not expressed 
any great eagerness to undergo the 
same cure. 


A Londoner who is in search of a 
quiet spot for half-holidays asks the 
readers of a daily paper to help him in 
his quest. It will be in the highest 


degree regrettable if, when the name is 
announced, some half-million readers 


of the journal in question decide to 
share his seclusion. 


“What's the meaning of all these 
recent railway pools,” inquires an old 
lady. “Is it the effect of the damp 
summer ?”’ 


Ladies’ hats, a fashion prophet tells 
us, are to be smaller in girth but will 
increase in height. This is a cruel blow 
to those who had imagined that the 
height of absurdity had been reached 
already. 


And pockets, it is said, are to come 
into fashion. In view of the fact that 
this would be a sensible innovation we 
cannot advise our readers to believe the 
rumour. 


“The present season,” says The 
Express, “has brought linen into vogue 


among fashionable people.” This is 
quite correct. No smart man dare show 
himself now without a shirt and a 
collar. 


“. 


Taxicab drivers have held a meeting 
to protest against the allegations that 
they embezzle £150,000 a year, chiefly 
by pocketing extras. The figure, it 
seems, is exaggerated. 


There is, it is said, a scarcity of 
shillings. Times have been so bad for 
so long that people have given up com- 
plaining of the scarcity of sovereigns. 


It was stated, las week, at a Stepney 
inquest, that a “bar” was a farthing. 
A call to the bar, however, freque ntly 
does not mean even that. 
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astie Climber (to exhausted companion). “Iv SEEMS A SWAME TO SEAVE YOU HERE, 
nut 1 MAYN'? GET ANOTHER CHANCE,” 
Exhausted Companion. * THuat’s ALL RIGHT, OLD MAN; YOU GO AND CLIMS: THE SILLY 
WHiLe [T CARVE ITS NAME ON MY ALPENSTOCK.” 
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A contemporary publishes an article 
,on “Curious Collections.” Some per- 
|sons are very eccentric in this respect. 
We know a man who collects rates. 


“This | 


Seaside Pierrots are indignantly 
denying the charge that the ditties they 
sing are unfit for children to hear. We 
must confess that our experience is that 
| most of the'r songs are just about suit- 
| able for babes. 


A safe remedy for want of sleep,” 
says a medical journal, “is the eating 


of onions.”” We should have thought 


| one awake. 
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THE TWO HOLIDAYS. 


‘* Look here, upon this picture, and on this.” —Hamlet. 

[Mr. Ltoyp GroreE, who is responsible for the complicated inquisi- 
tion on Land Values which is now ruining our holidays, is off, according 
to The Daily Chronicle, on a motor trip through Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy, and will not return till the second week in September, when 
he proposes to assist at the Welsh Eisteddfod. By another report, golf 
is the main objective of his Continental tour. ] 

So you are off to see the sights, 
T'o taste an unofficial beano 
Full of the keen and pure delights 
Which none but those with conscience free know ; 
And Heaven, you hope, is sure 
To bless your German-Swiss-Italian tour! 


And yet that pilgrimage must be 
l'unereal in its opening section, 
For it will hurt your heart to see 
A people ravaged by Protection, 
Who live on underdone 
Horses and dachshunds; this should spoil your fun. 


IIere it were well to go incog., 
Lest in those Tariff-ridden regions 
The well-fed working-man should dog 
Your wheels and cry in lusty legions, 
“ Potz-tausend Teufel! That’s 
The man that says we live on food for cats!” 


But, once in Switzerland, you ‘ll drop 
Blond wig and alias ; soon your road ‘ll 
Take you to wher» on Rigi’s kop 
The Fatherlander yearns to yodel, 
And you will bare your sea!lp 
To all the winds that wash that noted Alp. 


rom German trippers swilling becr 
In streams that nothing ever staunches 
Southward you ’ll fly in full career 
(Eluding latent avalanches), 
And find—the same old story— 
More Germans swilling beer all round Maggiore. 


Go where you will you ’re on their trace ; 
They Teutonise from Spain to ‘vurkey— 
This Tariff-busted pauper race, 
Incorrigibly fat and perky, 
The recognised invaders 
Of scenes once sacred to the best Free-Traders. 


Be not on their account depressed ; 
They know which side their black bread’s buttered; 
But, since your joys might gain in zest 
If Pity ‘neath your waistcoat fluttered, 
Please be a little sad 
For us in England. We are going mad. 


We, too, had hoped to take our ease 
In spots renowned for natural beauties, 
But have, instead, to grind at these 
Condemnable Land-Value- Duties ; 
Yes, while you romp about 
We've got to work your silly puzzles out. 


By flowery routes you lightly bound, 
But we, our holidays all rotted, 
Await a fine of fifty pound 
In case the answers can’t be spotted ; 
And how to find the clue 
We have no notion any more than you. 





Within a space of thirty days 
(In this the month for gathering roses) 
We ‘ve got to solve the sinuous maze 
Or pay your minions through our noses ; 
While you at your sweet will 
Go round and gambol with a rubber pill. 


Well, pluck the hour; enjoy your jaunts ; 
Leave to its day the curse that's coming ; 
But, when you reach your native haunts 
In time to hear the Druids humming, 
Beware the ways of men, 


For we shall all be gibbering mad by then. O.S. 








THE UNEXPECTED. 


Scene—The hall of a country house. Time7.15 p.m. He 
has just been let in at the front door by Her. 
He. Halloa! Why is this door locked so early? And 


where’s Parkins ? 
about half-an-hour. 

She. Yes, dear, I heard you all right—angels’ voices, 
short and—no, they weren't far between. 

He. Visits, not voices. 

She. Voices this time, dear. 
when it’s yours. 

He. Well, why didn’t you let me in? 

She. | have let you in. 

He. Where’s Parkins? 

She. 1’ve given him an evening off. 

He. What for? He ought to be here. 
to want evenings off. 

She. Well, if it comes to that, what brings you here, and 
why have you got an evening on? You went away afier 
lunch with your dress-clothes all nicely packed into your 
Gladstone bag, and you told me a fairy tale about a 
dinner with some bachelor friend at Lowmead, and now 
you ’re back again. 

He. 1t’s quite true. 

She. I know it is. I can see you with the naked eye. 

He. I mean it’s quite true about dining with Harry 
Talbot. , 

She. Then why aren't you dining with him ? 

He. Fact is, poor old Harry got a very sudden tele- 
gram—— 

She. It’s a way telegrams have. 

He. Well, this one was more sudden than most. It said 
that Harry’s uncle had broken his leg in two places, and 
as he’s eighty they think it pretty serious, and Harry had 
to dash off to London to get away North to-night. So I 
came back. 

She. I’m sorry for Harry Talbot, and I’m sorrier for 
his old uncle, but I’m sorriest for you. 

He. Oh, come, I say, I’m all right. 
out I shall dine at home. 

She. Dine! 

He. Yes, dine. You don’t seem overwhelmed with joy 
at getting me back. 

She. Yes, I am—simply crushed. 
think you ‘d like for dinner ? 

He, Oh, anything. Let’s dine quite simply. Soup and 
a bit of fish; a cutlet with some peas, and a tart, or some 
jelly. I don’t care what it is. 

She. Yes, know. Your name’s easy. 

He. Right you are; itis. I'll go and tumble into my 
dress clothes. 

[He takes up his Gladstone bag and prepares to asce nd 
the stairs. 
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“THE DESIRE OF THE MOTH FOR THE STAR.” 


Sin Witrrip Laurier (afler cxpressing a passionate admiration for the “ shining example” of English Free 
Trade). “ WELL, AFTER ALL, IT’S A LONG WAY OFF, AND THERE’S NO RISK OF MY SINGEING 
MY WINGS JUST YET.” 
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DEFYING THE SOCIAL LAWS. 


Colonel Brown (soliloquising en his host). ‘* CONPOUNDED FELLA—{ pf )—RIGHT AND LEFT EVERY TIME, ANt*® MADE His MONEY IN 
SsoAP. It ’s—i1r’s—IT OUGHTN'T TO BE ALLOWED!” 








some peaches. 


She. I wouldn’t worry about dressing. You ‘ll do all right. Pull yourself together 


He. Why not ? and be a man. 
She. Well, in the first place, you can’t have any soup-— He. But I can’t drink tea. I really must draw the line 
He. Why not ? at tea. 


She. Don't interrspt. You can't have any soup because; She. Well, you've got the key of the cellar. Get out a} 
its too late; and you can’t have any fish because there 's | bottle of champagne or port or anything you like. 
none in the house and we can’t get any. And youcan't| He. No, I think I'll drink water. But [ shall be ill; I 
have any cutlet because there isn’t such a thing to be had.| know I shall. 
You might possibly have a pea or two, but it’s absurd to} She. Not you. You'll be all the better for it. 








think of tart or jelly. He. I shan’t dress. 
He. But where’s the cook? What's she up to? She. No, [thought you wouldn't. I'll go and order a 
She. I’m coming to that. She's got an evening; double quantity of buttered eggs. 

out, too. [She goes, leaving him plunged in despatr, 
He. But you don’t expect me to dine on a pea or two? | 
She. I didn’t expect you at all. | The American ‘‘ Comedian.” 


He. Well, but here lam. You've got to feed me now; Dear Mr. Puncu,—One would have thought that the 
you've got me—with all your worldly foods you me en-| theory of a “ Britisher's”’ slowness at szeing a joke was 
dowed. You can’t get out of it now. Besides, what ave! too old and discredited a wheeze even for an American 
you going to eat yourself? ‘humorist. Yet the other night I was at the Palace Theatre 

She. Oh, my dinner ’s a mere nothing. The kitchen-| and was compelled, between two entertaining turns, to 
maid ’s going to do me a dish of buttered eggs, and I shall) listen to a gentleman, calling himself an “ American Tramp 
have some buttered toast and tea and a few cakes with} Comedian,” who smiled patiently at what he took to be the 
pink icing. thick-headedness of his audience, and told them to “take 

He. But you don’t mean to say—— their time.’ Well, most of his jokes, which were largely 

She. Yes, I do. In fact, I've said it. That's going to! concerned with that vulgar and depressing theme, the fat 
be my dinner. | woman, appeared to me to be as palpable as a porpoise 


He. But—— | (I missed one allusion, but that, I find, was through innocence 
She. And it ‘ll have to be yours too, jand not dulness); but very few of them seemed worth 


He. It's the most awful—— troubling to laugh at. [dare saythat his New York audiences 
She. What? Buttered eggs awful ? grin readily enough at this kind of thing; but then I do not 
He. Yes, for dinner. And buttered toast ! pretend to share their tastes. I recommend this Comedian 
She. I'll tell you what, Charles. There's a bit of cold|to return to the place where he gets the most spontaneous 
tongue left. Yes, and there’s a pot of meat paste andi appreciation. Yours faithfully, Front Row. 
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HOLIDAY TIME. 
I.—Tune ORDEAL BY WATER. 


“We will now bathe,” said a voice 
at the back of my neck. 

I gave a grunt and went on with 
my dream. It was a jolly dream, and 
nobody got up early in it. 

“We will now bathe,” 
Archie. 

“Go away,” I said distinctly. 

Archie sat down on my knees and 
put his damp towel on my face. 

“When my wife and I took this 
commodious residence for six weeks,” 
he said, ‘‘and engaged the sea at great 
expense to come up to its doors twice 
a day, it was on the distinet under- 
standing that our guests should plunge 
into it punctually at seven o’clock 
every morning.” 

“Don't be silly, it's about three 
now. And I wish you’d get off my 
knees.” 

“It’s a quarter-past seven.” 

“Then there you are, we’ve missed 
it. Well, we must see what we can 
do for you to-morrow. Good night.” 

Aichie pulled all the clothes off me 
and walked with them to the window. 

« Jove, what a day!” he said. “ And 
can’t you smell the sea?” 

“T can. Let that suffice. I say, 
what's happened to my blanket? I 
must have swallowed it in my sleep.” 

“Where’s his sponge?” I heard him 
murmuring to himself as he came away 
from the window. 

“No, no, I’m up,” I shouted, and I 
sprang out of bed and put on a shirt 
and a pair of trousers with great speed. 
“Where do I take these off again?” 
IT asked. “I seem to be giving myself 
a lot of trouble.” 

“ There is a tent.” 

«“ Won't the ladies want it? Because 
if so I ean easily have my bathe later 
on.” 

“The ladies think it’s rather too 
rough to-day.” 

Perhaps they ’re right,” I said hope- 
fully. ‘A woman’s instinct No, 
I’m not a coward.” 

It wasn't so bad outside—sun and 
wind and a blue-and-white sky and 
plenty of movement on the sea. 

“Just the day for a swim,” said 
Archie cheerily, as he led the way down 
to the beach. 

“I’ve nothing against the day; it’s 
the hour I object to. The Lancet says 
you mustn’t bathe within an hour of a 
heavy meal. Well, I’m going to have 
a very heavy meal within about twenty 
minutes. That isn’t right, you know.” 

By the time I was ready the wind 
had got much colder. I looked out of 
the tent and shivered. 


repeated 











“Isn't it jolly and fresh?” said 
Archie, determined to be _ helpful. 
“There are points about the early 
morning, after all.” 

“There are plenty of points about 
this morning. Where do they get all 
the sharp stones from? Look at that 
one there—he’s simply waiting for 
me. 

“You ought to have bought some 
bathing shoes. I got this pair in the 
vi lage.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me so last 
night?” 

“Tt was too late last night.” 

“Well, it’s much too early this 
morning. If you were a gentleman 
you'd lend me one of yours, and we’d 
hop down together.” 

Archie being no gentleman, he 
walked and I hobbled to the edge, and 
there we sat down while he took off 
his shoes. 

“T should like to take this last 
opportunity,” I said, “of telling you 
that up till now I haven’t enjoyed this 
early morning bathe one little bit. I 
suppose there wi/d be a notable moment 
when the ecstasy actually begins, but 
at present I can’t see it coming at all. 
The only thing I look forward to with 
any pleasure is the telling Dahlia and 
Myra at breakfast what I think of 
their cowardice. That and the break- 
fast itself. Good-bye.” 

I got up and waded into the surf. 

“One last word,” I said as I looked 
back at him. ‘In my whole career I 
shall never know a more absolutely 
beastly and miserable moment than 
this.’ Then a wave knocked me down, 
and I saw that I had spoken too 
hastily. 

The world may be divided into two 
classes—those who drink when they 
swim and those who don’t. I am one 
of the drinkers. For this reason I 
prefer river bathing to sea bathing. 

“Tt’s about time we came out,” I 
shouted to Archie after the third pint. 
“T’m exceeding my allowance.” 

“ Aren't you glad now you came?” 
he cried from the top of a wave. 

“Very,” I said from inside it. 

But I really did feel glad ten minutes 
later, as I sat on the beach in the sun 
and smoked a cigarette, and threw 
pebbles lazily into the sea. 

“ Holbein, how brave of you!” 
a voice behind me. 

“Good morning. I’m not at all sure 
that I ought to speak to you.” 

“ Have you really been taking the sea 
so early,” said Myra as she sat down 
between us, ‘or did you rumple each 
other’s hair so as to deceive me?” 

“T have been taking the sea,” I 
confessed. ‘What you observe out 
there now is what I left.” 


cried 





“Oh, but that’s what Ido. That’s 


why I didn’t come to-day—because | 


I had so much yesterday.” 

“I’m a three-bottle man. I can go 
on and on and on. And after all these 
years I have the most sensitive palate 
of any man living. , For instance, I can 
distinguish between Scarborough and 
Llandudno quite easily with my eyes 
shut. Speaking as an expert, I may 
say that there is nothing to beat a 
small Cromer and seltzer; though some 
prefer a Ventnoranddash. Ilfracombe 
with a slice of lemon is popular, but 
hardly appeals to the fastidious.” 

“Do you know,” said Archie, “ that 
you are talking drivel? Nobody ought 
to drivel be‘ore breakfast. It isn’t 
decent. What does Dahlia want to do 
to-day, Myra?” 

“Mr. Simpson is coming by the one- 
thity.” 

“Good; then we'll have a slack day. 
The strain of meeting Simpson will be 
sufficient for us. I do hope he comes 
in a yachting cap—we’ll send him back 
if he doesn’t.” 

‘I told him to bring one,” said Myra. 
“T put a P.S. in Dahlia’s letter—please 
bring your telescope and yachting cap. 
She thought we could have a good 
day’s sailing to-morrow, if you ’d kindly 
atrange about the wind.” 

“T°ll talk to the crew about it and 
see what he can do. If we get be- 
calmed we can always throw Simpson 
overboard, of course. Well, I must go 
in and finish thy toilet.” 

We got up and climbed slowly back 
to the house. 

“And then,” I said, “then for the 
heavy meal.” A. A.M. 








The Untimely Bag. 
‘Cruel was the hand and murd’rous eye 
That glanced the rifle stem.” 
So says the author of “The Twelfth : 
Ode to a Dying Partridge” in the 
Dunfermline Press, and he ought to 
know. 





**You may think that your own car is doing 
very well, for example, if it does 46 miles an 
hour maximum speed on the flat, yet, without 
changing anything, even in the way of the 
gears, a skilled tuner-up would be able to get 
anything up to ten miles an hour out of it if he 
had it at Brooklands.” — The Observer. 


The offer leaves us cold. 





“In the ‘Atlantic’ appears an unpublished 
poem by Thackeray which has lately been dis- 
covered by Mrs. Anna Thackeray Ritchie. It 
is a nearly perfect rendering of Beranger’s 
famous verses : 

Advertise in ‘The Bulletin’ if you want 
boarders or roomers.”— Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 

Not even THACKERAY could ever get 
the lilt of these two famous opening 
lines of BERANGER’S. 
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A PROFITABLE INTERLUDE FOR OUR QUICK-CHANGE ARTISTS. 


Mr. JONES, JOURNALIST, ON A HOLIDAY, DISCOVERS AN OLD-WORLD VILLAGE, AND OBTAINS SOME VERY INTERESTING Cory FROM— 
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— ” 


5. A CRIMEAN VETERAN (3/-). 6. THE COPY-PROVIDER SPENDS 15/6 aT THE ‘‘GoLDEN FLEEce.” 
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RAILWAY AMENITIES. 
Our of an enormous quantity of 
luminous letters that have reached us 
dealing with this burning question we 
select the following :— 
BATHS ON THE UNDERGROUND. 
Sir,—The suggestions for promoting 
the amenities of travelling that have 
appeared in The Times seem to be 
lamentably wanting in actuality. So far 
as I have seen no one has yet ventured 
to propose a reform which would meet 
a crying want—I mean the installation 
of a swimming bath on every train: on 
the underground. If this were done, 
instead of arriving at his destination in 
a grimy and dusty condition, the 
passenger would emerge, like Venus 
Anadyomené, in a state of sleek and 
radiant bloom. 
fam, yours faithfully, 


K. C. B, 


Corripor CRICKET. 

Sir,—Cricket on board ship has 
proved an admirable means of speeding 
the passage of the slow hours. Surely 
it should be possible to have a pitch in 
every corridor carriage. To avoid mis- 
haps netting should of course be rigged 
up and passengers only allowed to 
leave their compartments when over 
was called. Another excellent idea 
that occurs to me is the establishment 
of winter gardens on the roof of the 
carriages, where the passengers might 
enjoy the air amid gay parterres, 
fountains, clumps of rhododendrons 
and other horticultural delights. 

Yours obediently, Toprarist. 
THe Wait or A VEGETARIAN. 

Sir, —The staff of our railways, 
excellent in many ways, admits of 
enlargement in a variety of directions. 
There is one train on which a nurse is 
always in attendance, but I am_ not 
aware of any system which provides 
the services of a barber, a conjurer, a 
professional palmist, or a crystal gazer. 
Another point, which touches me 
keenly, is the inadequacy of railway 
cuisine. I have been a_ vegetarian 
from infaney, but have never seen a 
nut cutlet in the menu of the best of 
our restaurant cars. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Caspar WoRPLE, 
President of the Twickenham 
Isosceles League. 

How 0 BRIGHTEN OUR TUNNELS. 

Sir, — Until aerial locomotion be- 
comes universal we shall never be able 
to dispense with tunnels, and tunnels 
to persons of a nervous temperament 
are always a source of apprehension 
and alarm. But this discomfort could 


camera were installed in every com- 
partment for the purpose of taking 
flashlight pictures during the passage 
of the train through all long tunnels. 
It should thus be possible for passen- 
gers at the end of their journey to 
acquire albums of their fellow-travellers, 
and so to imprint on the tablcts of 
memory agreeable impressions which 
might otherwise lapse into the limbo 
of oblivion. Yours faithfully, 
MARMADUKE PODDLE, 


Train Banps. 

Sir,—We live in a musical age; we 
boast of our orchestral concerts, our 
various operatic companies, the Young 
British School, and forth. Yet 
nothing has been done to enliven the 
monotony of railway travelling by pro- 
viding concerts of classical and roman- 
tic music on board our trains. Imagine 
the pleasure of listening to Elektra on 
an electric railway, or BeRLIioz’s * De- 
scent to the Abyss” (from his /aust) 
while racing down Shap Fell! I com- 
mend the idea to the energetic and 
enterprising Mr. BercHam. 

Yours faithfully, 
PAGANINI JUNIOR. 


so 


Aips TO SLUMBER. 

Sir,—TI have only two suggestions to 
offer for the improvement of railway 
travelling, but they are of vital im- 
portance. Pillows are already provided, 
but their soporifie quality would be 
greatly enhanced if they were stuffed 
with hops. Again, travelling on Sunday 
would be rendered far more decorous 
if volumes of sermons were provided in 
each compartment. I feel sure, also, 
that if organs were placed in trains, 
Mr. Carnecige would bear half the cost 
of this amenity. Yours faithfully, 

AMANDA PINKERTON, 








Ttis not eve rv dav that a vessel is launched 
at Troon on a Friday.”-—Loee? Paper. 
That ’s where Troon’s luck comes in; 
they don’t have seven unlucky days 
per week. 


** Alfred Williams said he was a spectator of 
the trouble. He saw Ah Shack, one of the 
accused, hit Ah Saw in the eye with a knuckle 
duster.” — Daily Mail. 


With a name like that, An Saw was 
simply asking for it. 


Ménage a Trois. 


** Bachelor (42), moderate position, desirous 
of residing in country, Wishes to Meet witha 
Domesticated Lady, similarly disposed, 28-35, 
view to Matrimony ; sound health and amiable 
disposition essential ; farmer’s danghter would 





be greatly alleviated if a photographic | 


“THE CHILD IS FATHER OF THE MAN.” 


**Maxima debetur pueris reverentia.” 

Dear Mr. Puncn,—I’m only a 
schoolboy, but I hope you ‘ll read what 
I’m going to tell you about the Pater 
and Mater, because I’m sure you'll 
sympathise; of course, if I was the 
only chap that ever saw it, it would he 
all right, but sometimes the servants 
do too, and other people who are 
here, so I just thought I’d write 
to you. 

First of all, when Mater comes down 
to breakfast, she creeps in on tiptoe and 
kisses Pater on the forehead; Pater ’s 
always down early to read his letters, 
and he’s beginning to go quite bald 
now except round his neck and the 
back of his ears, where the Mater never 
kisses him, and Mater says, “ Good 
morning, darling;”’’ and it’s so silly, 
because she’s had lots of time to say 
everything upstairs. It’s just as bad 
at lunch too ; only it’s Pater generally 
that kisses Mater’s forehead then, and 
when she puts her hand on the table- 
cloth Pater puts his on the top of it; and 
I think it’s simply rotten, don’t you? 

This has been going on eyer since 
I can remember; but the awful part 
was when Smith Maximus came to 
stay with me a few days ago. Smith 
Max. is nearly two years older than 
me, and much higher up, but we’re 
quite chummy, and he’s very sweet 
on my sister Sibyl. I knew some- 
thing awful would happen because on 
the very first day of his visit Pater 
and Mater were much worse than 
usual. 1 frowned hard at Pater to try 
to remind him that Smith Max. was 
looking, but Pater just told me not to 
pull faces, with that stale old joke 
about what would happen if the wind 
changed, so I just had to sit there and 
bear it all through lunch. In the 
afternoon, we had tea in the garden and 
when Mater began pouring out she 
found there was a cup short, so Smith 
Max., who’s awfully polite, offered to 
go indoors and ring the bell; but Father 
said it would be all right and no need 
to bother as he ‘d drink out of Mater’s 
cup when she ’d done with it. 

I didn’t dare to look at Smith Max., 
but I know what he must have 
thought, and [I’ve never felt so blushy 
and ashamed in all my life. Of 
course I apologised for them to Smith 
Max. afterwards, and he was awfully 
nice about it, and quoted some poetry 
about how much better it would be 
if we could only see ourselves as 
others see us, but I just couldn’t stand 
it any longer, so I went off to the Pater 
and told him straight out. Pater roared 
with laughter and called the Mater, and 





be entertained,” — det, ia Birmingham Daily 
Post,” 


she laughed too and kissed me, though 
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I told them I didn’t see anything funny 
about it as Smith Max. is ih the Upper 
Fifth, but that only made them laugh 
all the more. 

[ think you’ll see how awkward it 
is for me, as I simply can’t ask any 
chaps down to stay with me; and I 
don’t know what Smith Max. will say 
about Pater and Mater when we get 
back to School next term. I wonder if 
you could write to the Pater about it 
and explain, or perhaps you could put 
something in Punch next week, as 
Pater always reads Punch, and he’d 
be sure to see it. Hoping you will be 
able to do something, 

Yours truly, 
(Later.) 

1t’s all right about Smith Max., as ] 
caught him just now in the pantry with 
Sibyl eating honey out of the same 
spoon, but I still want you to put some- 
thing in Punch to stop the Pater in case 
I want to ask any other chaps who 
aren't spoony with Sibyl to come and 
stay here. Yours truly, T. B. 


Tommy Burpon. 





CRICKET NOTES. 

THE following account of a meeting 
reported to have been held at the Albert 
Hall by delegates from the non-cham- 
pion counties has been forwarded to 
us :— 

Sir A. Hazterice (Leicestershire), 
having taken the chair, said that the 


| time had come for the non-champion 


counties to make a stand (Laughter— 
easily quenched) so that they might 
hecome champions. The only fair 
system was that losses should be 
ignored, draws be disregarded, and no 
attention paid to wins. By such means 
all the counties would be placed on an 
equality. (Cheers, in which the repre- 
sentatives of Glamorgan loudly partici- 
pated.) 

Mr. Samvet Woops (Somersetshire) 
announced that any batsman over forty 
years of age ought to start at least 
twenty runs up. Unless this was done 
the control of the game would fall into 
the hands of babes and ducklings. 

Mr. P. F. Warner (Greater Britain) 
said that on all matters connected with 
cricket he thought Imperially. 

Mr. H. 8. Goopwiy (Warwickshire) 
stated that this was a democratic age. 
He was all in favour of one man one 
run. Under his system extras would 
be the most important item in the 
score. 

Mr. J. CuHapman (Derbyshire) stated 
that Mr. Goopwin seemed to have con- 
fused a score-sheet with an hotel-bill. 
Under such a system batsmen would 
be kicking out in all directions, 
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ScENE—Oulside Natural Histery Mascuin, Kensington. 
Burlava (iho hus just had a lesson oa protects olouriag.. *“‘Dappy. I KNOW WHY A 
GIRAFFE IS ALL OVER SPOTS,” Daddy, ** WELL, WHY Is ir?” 
Barbara, ‘*So THAT IF A LION CAME ALONG HE WOULD MISTAKE IT FOR A LEAF. 
J. T. TyzpEsLey (supported on alllattention to the fact that he was 


sides by his relatives) remarked that he 
represented Literature. He begged the 
meeting to consider the Press and not 
the crowd. No one, he continued em- 
phatically, watched cricket nowadays, 
but everyone read about it. The future 
of the game was perfectly safe in the 
hands of The Daily Mail. 

Denton (Yorkshire) said that he 
had come to protest against his name 
being used by the Northamptonshire 
Twins. The law of copyright ought to 
protect him. How, he asked, in an 
impassioned voice, would GAUKRODGER 
like it if twin GAUKRODGERS turned up 
and played for Derbs ? 

CxHIDGEY (Somerset) wished to draw 





He objected to this discussion 
‘about names. (Sympathetic applause.) 
| Diprer (Gloucestershire) cordially 
; 
agreed with the last speaker. He would 
like Mr. Woops to know that a water- 
lousel was a very different thing from a 
duckling. 

| At this point Glamorgan, speaking 
| through a megaphone, demanded justice 
| 


| present. 


for Wales, and the meeting closed 
iat once without having formulated any 
' definite propaganda. 





Headline in Photography : 
“Fautry CAMERA BELLOws.” 


This looks like remorse. 
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Say, 


- 





Innocent Wife (walking round with her husband, who, after several futile strokes in the bunker guarding the first green, has miraculously 
played out into the hole). **Myx worp, Harry, You"LL HAVE A JOB TO GET OUT OF THAT! 














IN SIGHT OF PORT. 
Ir may be, as the dinghy left the haven, 
| laughed aloud and said a foolish word ; 
Some idle sneer at Smith, whose heart was craven, 
Mayhap the gods on high’Olympus heard ; 
But, if to leftward croaked a warning raven, 
I must have missed the bird. 


We started when the morn was fair, and waxen 
The sails that sported on the brine ad lib. ; 
Beneath my vest there rose the Anglo-Saxon, 
From time to,time I smacked a brass-bound rib ; 
I liked it when we went about and Jackson 
Did something with the jib. 


But ruthless is the nurse that rocks and pillows 

The Viking on her lap—the unplumbed main ; 
Too soon I cried, “ Ah fortunatos illos, 

Who stopped at home!” too soon I cursed the pain 
Of ever climbing up the climbing billows 

And barging down again. 


Yet still unscathed—and all the while those asses 
Kept jeering at a soul about to die,— 
I fought to fix my mind on mountain passes, 
On meadow scenes and orchards near the Wye, 
Gluing my optics to a pair of glasses 
To make the land look nigh ; 


Till now—as when the long dissevered lover 
Returns to find his mistress yet alive, 





As when the pantinz roebuck flees to cover, 
- As when the go'fer makes a splendid drive, 
And two long brassies, and is sure to shove her 
Down in a well-played five— 


I saw the spindrift on the harbour breaking, 

I saw (and now admired) the Norman church, 
I saw the happy peasant pubwards making, 

When lo! there came that last tremendous lurch ; 
The seagod took his toli!—but griefs so aching 

It were not well to search. Evoe. 








To the Public. 

Young gentleman (by nature), native of Manchester, 
unconventional, Socialist, Christian Scientist, vegetarian, 
teetotaler, member of the Peace Society, anti-vaccinationist, 
anti-vivisectionist, no fads, would like to meet a broad- 
minded person of similar tastes. 





In the Winnipeg Weekly Free Press and Prairie Farmer 
(no, we can’t say that again) there is an article entitled 
“Home Loving Hearts. A Page Especially for Them.” 
It is in this article and nowhere else that we read: 


‘*The best way to stop ordinary nose press with the fingers on the 
upper lid beneath the nostril.” 





‘** The year is growing older,’ writes an Essex correspondent.” 
Manchester Guardian. 
They notice these things in Essex. 
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THE HOLIDAY TASK. 


STUDY OF A FREE-BORN BRITON WHO, WITHIN THE PERIOD USUALLY ALLOTTED TO HIS HOLIDAYS, IS 
REQUIRED, UNDER THREAT OF A PENALTY OF £50, TO ANSWER A MASS OF OBSCURE CONUNDRUMS RELATING 
TO LAND VALUES, IN ORDER TO FACILITATE HIS FUTURE TAXATION. 
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VIVID AND FAITHFUL PORTRAITURE 
FHAT NOT ONLY WAS THIS GREAT 
THE FLAMES, 


WORK WHOLLY DESTROYED, 
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RESTORATION OF THE GREAT WAX-WORK TABLEAU OF THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT IN THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION. 


THANKS TO A RETENTIVE MEMORY OUR ARTIST HAS BEEN ABLE TO REPRODUCE, FOR THE GUIDANCE OF THOSE CONCERNED, ALL THAT 
AND MASTERLY GROUPING WHICIE CHARACTERISED THE ORIGINAL CHEF-D'(EUVRE. 
BUT, 


WE UNDERSTAND 


OWING TO TITS INFLAMMABLE NATURE, I'T LENT AN ADDED FURY TO 








STONES OF VENUS. 
THE Four AGEs. 
Aye the First. 
FATHER, When thou dost pierce the mailéd pastry, 
Give me not many of the plenteous plum, 
Not that 1 deem the plum itself a base tree 
(No Horner plied a more devoted thumb !), 
But in my breast a youthful passion lords it, 
And “ THis year” I would see the business done, 
So, as thou lovest ali who at thy board sit, 
I pray thee, give me ONE. 


Age the Second. 

Phyllis, my heart is beating like a piston— 

Though pistons do not usually beat— 
Yet does discretion urge me to insist on 

Having but twain—a couple, I repeat ; 
For Love reiterates, ‘‘ Delay is hateful,” 

But Prudence whispers, “ Will not ‘Next year’ do?” 
Therefore, my Phyllis, deal me not a plateful, 

But merely give me Two. 





Age the Third. 
| have essayed to sport with Aphrodite, 
And I’ve suspicions that the thing ’s a sell; 
Pile not my platter as men pile the high tee, 
Give me but three (or seven would do as well). 
Yes, I—for whom a dozen hearts have jumped—I'm 
Waiting my time; and, as | wait, I see 








That, at the earliest, it will be “Some TIME ’’— 
Therefore Ll ask for THREE. 


Aye the Fourth. 

She is a fraud, that most misguided spinster, 

For whom I grounded an adoring knee, 
Thinking (poor fool!) my graces had convinced her 

That *twould be splendid to be Mrs. Me. 
No more shall I invite the darts of Cupid, 

“ Never” exult in a transfixéd core ; 
To do the thing again would be so stupid, 

So give me, give me Four. 








ComMEerRcIAL Canpour.—‘If you wear a Nurse 


Cloak once you will want another.” 
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REFERENCES. | 


IT samp all that I had to say and 
waited for Aspodestera to respond. 
« All right,” she said at last, and there, 
followed the usual formalities proper | 
to the occasion. After a little while, 
“Don’t you think that you are a very 
lucky man ?”’ said she. 

« Ye—es,” I answered, after a little 
hesitation, “‘ though of course I cannot 
help thinking that you too... After 
all, money isn’t everything.” 

Aspodestera regarded herself long 
and carefully in the glass over the 
mantel-piece and gave the matter full 
consideration. Then she looked criti- 
cally at me and then at the glass again. 
“Tam simply throwing myself away,” | 
she said at the end of it all. 

“Well, well,” said 


| 
| 


to the truth 


luck. When so many explanations 
become necessary they are impossible, 
so “It is a mere stereotyped form,” I 
said loftily, and tried to carry it off 
like that. 

“Never mind, dear,” said Aspodes- 
tera, “I think you are very clever...” 

I unbent a little. We were getting 
at last. 

«... very clever,” she continued, “to 
have recognised a good thing when you 
saw it.” 

* 


». ». 


Clearly drastic measures were neces- 
sary, so on the following day I turned 
up with a number of telegrams, just 
received. I thought Aspodestera might 
just like to have a look at them. Per- 
haps you, too, would like to see three 


|or four of the less effusive of them :— 
I, generously, 


“ Best of luck to my most valued 





OFFICIAL FOOD FOR BABES. 


A LETTER which appeared recently 
in one of the London dailies quotes 
the following instructions issued by 
His Majesty's Stationery Office with 
every bottle of gum supplied... . 

“In ordinary use the best and most 
nearly immediate result is obtained by 
using only such an amount of gum as 
will just uniformly moisten the surface 
without leaving any obvious excess to 
delay drying, the condition to be aimed 
at being that of a gummed postage 
stamp, just moistened, as ordinarily 
applied to a letter.” 

We consider these instructions terse, 
but perhaps hardly adequate. Not 
a word is said, for instance, about the 
condition of a gummed postage stamp, 
just moistened, as ordinarily applied to 





“we will pretend that that is so 
for the present. But I am afraid 
you will soon hear what all the 
others think about it.” 


The opinion of the respective 
families was not to be counted. 
Obviously one is biassed in 
favour of one’s own relatives, 
though I should have liked to 
detect a little more bias on 
the part of my people. Mrs. 
MacPherson was the first out- 
sider to write to Aspodestera 
and congratulate us on the en- 
gagement. “I have not met 
Mr. Himley often enough to 
know him intimately.” she 
wrote, “but please tell him 
from me that he is a very for- 
tunate man.” Aspodestera al- 
ways does, sometimes over- 
does, what she is told, but I 
retorted that I did not deny that I took 
a lot of knowing. Mrs. MacPherson, 
[ explained, would change her mind 
when she had seen a little more of me. 

The second letter was to me and it 
was from George. ‘“ Does she know,” 
he wrote, “ what she is letting herself 
in for? However, I won't let on.” I 
explained, again, that George was a 
humorous fellow and really meant that 
Aspodestera was much to be envied. 
She was a little slow to appreciate this, 








but I promised her that, when she had 
been engaged to me a little longer, she 
would be quicker at seeing things. 

In about a week Aspodestera had 
accumulated a formidable batch of 
testimonials from friends, god-parents, | 
acquaintances, old gardeners, gover-| 
nesses and unsuccessful candidates. 
Some of them had met me and some of | 
them had not, but that made no differ- | 
ence to their burning anxiety that no| 
doubt should be left in my mind of | 
my extraordinary and undeserved good | 


4. 
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_USES OF A CHAMELEON. 





friend. Hope the lady appreciates her 
good fortune.—W1L.1AM.”’ 

“ Best wishes and heartiest congratu- 
lations. Wishes for you, congratula- 
tions for her.—Nrsta AND MARGARET.” 

“Just heard the news. Trust that 
your condescension and generosity are 
fully recognised by exceptionally lucky 
lady.—Joun Derry, Bart.” 

“Am directed by your regimental 
mess to forward respectfully best wishes 
to its most distinguished member. All 





hope that more than fortunate lady | 
will prove worthy of great honour, but | 
doubt if that possible—Ropertson.” | 

For the benefit of those who con-| 
template taking this step in life, I 
append an account of the financial 


a receipted account; and this 
may lead to confusion. 

It is perhaps not generally 
known that other papers of in- 
structions are in course of pre- 
paration at His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office and will shortly 
be issued. By the courtesy of 
one of the office boys we are in 
a position to give our readers 
advance information about 
these. 


For Bottles of Ink. 


« In every-day experience the 
finest and most c!osely instan- 
taneous result is obtained by 
dipping the nib firmly and uni- 
formly into the ink and then 
conveying it to the paper with- 
out leaving any obvious blots to 
delay drying, the condition to 





——-==—=—= be aimed at being that of an 


ordinary letter, just moistened, before 
the blotting paper has been applied.” 
For Sealing Wax. 

“In customary practice the most 
splendid and approximately sudden 
result is obtained by using only such 
an amount of heat as will uniformly 
seal the envelope without developing 
a puddle, the condition to be aimed 
at being that of a lump of butterscotch 
under a hot sun.” 

Tor Blotting Paper. 
“ Within the limits of the common 


| routine the most glorious and generally 


surprising result is obtained by only 
using such an amount of pressure as 


,will just uniformly dry the surface, 


without any obvious excess of friction 


outlay necessary to become engaged :—| to create smudges, the condition to be 
£ s. @.{aimed at being that of a table-cloth 


Cost of ring (about)... 
Telegrams to self ... 





25 0 O|}which has just emerged from the 
017 6/| mangle.” 


For Stamps. 
“In the trivial traffic of the daily 
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| any artificial substitute, and in the end 


| limb. 
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round, the most superb and startling 
result is obta‘ned by moistening the 
stamp before applying it. The old- 
fashioned method of affixing it with a 
pin is not so satisfactory, the condition 
to be aimed at being that of a closely- 
fitted mustard plaster.” 

For Tape. 

“This must be red, and should be 
used in enormous quantities, the con- 
dition to be aimed at being that of a 
leg completely and hermetically encased 
in scarlet putties.”’ 








PIFFLE ABOUT PENMEN. 

Or the writing of books (by Mr. 
Bellairy Hillock, M.P.) there is no end. 
If any one ventured to ask him when 
he proposed to stop, he would probably 
answer, “ Mats pourquoi?” and go on 
writing. A treatise on ‘Cosmic Iico- 
nomics,” from his indefatigable pen is 
just out, and now a volume of “ Terrible 
Triolets ’ is announced by Messrs. 
Duckweed. Some one once observed 
that politics and poetry were irrecon- 
cilable, but it has been reserved for 
Mr. Hillock in this, as in so many other 
departments, to achieve the impossible 

on his head. 

Mr. Wilhelm Le Quill has written his 
reminiscences ; but this, one devoutly 
hopes, does not mean that he has 
ceased to write novels. Thé Empire 
could not easily acquiesce in such a 
deprivation. Mr. Le Quill is of Cana- 
dian extraction, having been born on 
Goose Island, in the St. Lawrence, 
though he has long since made his 
home in London. We can count there- |! 
fore on finding a characteristic sub- 
Arctic flavour in his volume, which 
hears the engaging title, “From Log 
Cabin to Carlton House Terrace.” 

Madame Sahara Grandison has a 
new novel—her 37th—appearing next 
month, ealled *‘ Martha with the Game 
Leg,’ which, she thinks, surpasses her 
best previous achievements. The leg- 
less hero—to say nothing of the head- 
less horseman—is not unknown in the 
annals of fiction, but this is, we believe, 
the first novel with a lame heroine, un- 
less, indeed, Tom Hood's “ Miss Kil- 
mansegg and her Golden Leg" may be 
said to fill that bill. However, the 
heroine of Madame Grandison’s story, 
it may be explained, does not rely on 


regains complete use of the defective 


Sir Philibert Barker's. new novel, 
“The Mystification of Sir Galahad,” 





will be published by Messrs. Greener 








KEEP THE CHANGE,” 
You 'RE A REAL GENT, YOU ARE; AND LOOK ‘ERE, 


“THAT's ALL RIGHT, MY MAN. 
“THANK you, Stir. 
DOIN’ ANYTHINK FOR THE THREE O'CLOCK RACE TAKE MY TIP AND FUT YOUR BOOTS ON 


Sin, 1 You 'RE 


My Giev 11. 


I’AvE!" 








and Greener some time during the|the express command of the Dawat 
Autumn. A peculiar interest attaches} Lama. Motrtkt was said to be able to 
to this romance in view of the fact that} be silent in four languages. Miss 
the author's first cousin, Mrs. Verulam | Runnymede can be voluble in fifteen. 

Gammon, was recently robbed of 
£25,000 worth of jewels while she was 
on a lion-hunting trip in Somaliland. 








Breaking up the Home. 
‘Messrs. A. S. and P. Elworthy owing to 
—_ rari | . the dissolution of partnership and having dis 
The Macmurdo Fivepenny series for posed of considerable portion of theit progeny 
this Autumn will include a long novel, | have decided to offer their annual draft of 2, 6, 
“The Governor of Tipperusalem ” by and 8-tooth crossbred ewes at the Tolme 

a ‘ . ; . stati rare g,”” maru Her ld, 

Mr. Otis de Soto, and “Tales of Men| hution yard Se Se 

and Monkeys,” by Mrs. Stanleyette 

Nort No two Transatlantic autl on! * Plum Run, Pa. 
eegerg hing eee ge a My Baby was so nervous that. it 

attract us more than Mrs. Norton, the} nearly went into spams at every loud noise. 

Ouida of Chicago, and Mr. Otis de Soto, | 1 saw your advertisement and gave it — 

the A. C. Benson of Oklahoma. Syrup, and it is all over it."—A Testimonial. 

— We don’t know what “spams”’ are, but 
Miss Vivaria Runnymede is rewriting} we do know that if you give a baby 

her novel, “ The Prodigious Infant,” in| anything sticky it is all over it in no 

Tibetan, for publication in Lhasa, at: time. 
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BRONZE WHILE YOU WAIT. 


A TANNED face, we learn from The 
Lancet, is not necessarily an index of 
acquired health, as nowadays the mere 
pigmentary effect of the sun upon the 
skin can be readily imitated by em- 
ploying the chemical or ultra-violet 
rays of the electric light, and in par- 
ticular the rays of the quartz mercury 
lamp. A bronzed complexion can there- 
fore be obtained in the space of minutes 
instead of at the cost of a holiday at 
the seaside extended over weeks. 

Still, we are not altogether obliged to 
our contemporary for thus giving the 
show away, or, at any rate, if the revela- 
tion had to be made, for not doing so 
earlier. Here we have been toiling down 
to Margate for several week-ends in suc- 
cession, and spending shillings in the 
attempt to develop a cherished set of 
freckles in some extremely fugitive 
sunshine, and it seems we might all 
the while have been bronzed during 
the lunch-hour at the local electrician's 
or the beauty shop round the corner. 

We shall now accept with reservation 
the Continental alibis of Mr. Wrxston 
Cuurcuitt and Mr. Lioyp GEorGeE. 
The travellers’ tales of the more brazen- 
faced of our fellow club-members, rein- 
forced with the foreign hotel-labels 
obtainable in Soho, shall henceforward 
be capped, and inexpensively. We 
commend the idea, too, to those of 
our weekly Territorials who have not 
acquired sufficient pigmentation during 
their recent brief campaign. Mr. 
Hanpane should see to it that 
travelling . clinic attached to the 
manoeuvres, with arrangements for 
leaving the upper part of the patient’s 
forehead, and a narrow strip down 
the cheek (where the strap ought to 
go) satisfactorily wutanned, in contrast 
with the mahogany field of the rest 
of the features. The period assigned to 
the training of our fencibles can then 
be still further reduced. 

Altogether this home - co'ouration 
scheme ought to save a lot of civil and 
nilitary mobilisation during the holiday 
weeks, and at any rate we hope it will 
lower the price of excursion tickets. 
We propose to start forthwith a Quartz 
Mereury Touring Club for Londoners 
compelled to remain behind the blinds 
of their town houses. 


a 
is 








In Extremis. 
** EXCEPTIONALLY well bred and handsome 
liish Red Setter and Pointer for Sale; little 
work will finish.”—Advt. in *‘ Jrish Times.” 





Condemned Usheard. 
From a notice in a Cornish church : 
‘**The Preacher for next Sunday will be found 
hanging in the Church Porch on Saturday.” 


MY FIRST JUMP. 


I was riding with Gertie and Dick ; 
The morning was cloudy and cool ; 
Unsampled sensations came thick, 
For I'd only just learnt in a school, 
And, though keener than mustard, not 
easily flustered, 
I still felt a bit of a fool. 


I could canter without holding on, 
And the painful, inelegant bump 
From my trot, so they told me, had 
gone, 
But my heart all at once gave a 
thump, 
For, while crossing the meadow, Dick 
suddenly said, ‘Oh, 
Look, Joan! Here’s a nice little 
jump!” 


A ditch cut the meadow in twain ; 
I guessed I must let the mare go; 
Resistance from me would be vain, 
It was clear that she wouldn’t take 
“Rea” 
Though my “ hands” might be wooden, 
I gripped like a good ’un, 
Sat down in my saddle—and lo!— 


We were over as easy as pie. 
Twang the lyre! Beat the drum! 
Blow the trump ! 
My heart was as high as the sky. 
Never more shall I suffer from 
hump. 
Now for me there's no rational bar to 
the “ National ;.” 
Hooray! for I’ve had my first jump. 





THE DESPERADO. 
(Lat.st Lowdon Style.) 

“ Doctor,” he said, “ I want bucking 
up. A real tonic. Something that 
will fill me with courage and deter- 
mination.” 

“ But, my dear Sir,” said the physi- 
cian, “that’s not my function. I am 
here to look into your general health, 
not prescribe for sudden emergencies. 
What you want is not a doctor but an 
American bar-tender. ‘ Leave it to 
Charley’ was invented for such cases 
as yours.” 

“ But surely the pharmacopeeia con- 
tains something that imparts resolution 
and address ?”’ said the trembling man. 
“I particularly don’t want to take 
alcohol. There might be trouble, and 
my chances of carrying the thing 
through would be ruined if it could be 
proved I had just come from a bar. 
No, doctor, I implore you to give me 
something. I can’t do it without.” 

“But what is it you have to do? 
Tell me that first.” 

The patient clutched at his heart. 





“ It’s terrible,” he said. “I hardly know 





how to say it. I belong to a club—a 
new club—formed to deal with taxis. 
Weare pledged not to take a cab unless 
the driver promises not to smoke. That 
isonething. That is not so hard, but 
difficult enough to a retiring man like 
myself.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor. “‘ Yes. What 
next?” 

“ Ah!” groaned his visitor. 
That is much more serious. 
pledged not to tip the drivers. It seems 
that they get 25 per cent. of their 
earnings, and we think it’s enough. 
So we took a terrible oath, and sealed 
it in a loving cup of petrol, never to tip 
them again.” 

“Well, and what has happened ?”’ 
the physician inquired. 

“Nothing yet,” replied the shaking 
man; ‘we only begin to-day. We 
drew lots who should act first, and the 
lot fellto me. Tome! I am pledged 
to take a taxi this morning at 12 o’clock, 
and first tell the man I won’t have him 


“Next ? 
We are 


if he smokes, and then, at the ‘end of | 


the journey, give him only as much as 
is marked on the meter. Doctor, it’s 
a quarter to twelve.*: I implore you to 
give me something powerful—some- 
thing that will make a hero of me. 
My heart is going 200 to the minute.” 





From a catalogue of books: 

‘*For ‘Lalla Rookh’ Moore got £3,000. . . . 
He was s) small that his writing could hardly 
be seen.” 

You should see the Porr LauREATE 
doing ‘England's Darling” on the 
back of a postage stamp. 





‘*The drive through the park to the castle is 
charming, and thousands of rabbits may be seen 
by the passer-by. Everything at Lowther 
Castle is done on a princely scale.”—The Daily 
Mirror. °° j 
The House of LowrHer has always 
been munificent, even in the matter of 
laying down rabbits. 





‘WANTED, young Girl, able to do work of 
small horse.” —Advt. in ‘‘ Western Mail.” 
A sort of }h.p.? Well, you can’t get 
"em nowadays. 





From a letter in The Times: 

‘*There is no delay whatever in claiming 
luggage at a foreign destination. - You present 
your registration ticket and a porter at once 
places it on a cab without any formality.” 
That settles the bother about the ticket 
all right, but there still remains the 
question of the luggage. 





‘**Drexel’s first long flight was for 38 min. 
19 4-5 sec. In this time he covered 64 miles 
1376 yards, at a speed of 304 miles per hour.” 

The Daiiy Telegraph. 
Audited and found incorrect. 
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Angler (new reeruct to the gentle art, who is “ flogging” the stream). ‘Nor spLasi so Much? Wuy, BLEss you, 1F I DON’? ATTRACT 
THEIR ATTENTION HOW ARE THE FISH TO KNOW THE BEASTLY THING’S THERE AT ALL?” 








and then you would not have been so|fun, when he is invested, and see that 


A LETTER TO MY MOTHER. 


disappointed when I was born. the crowds who come to witness the 

ON COUNTING CHICKENS BEFORE THEY| And now that I am being so frank|ceremony are properly accommodated 
ARE HATCHED. (and I have waited till my twenty-first |in some of the most comfortable and 

(4 suggested sequel to ** Lettersto my Son.”) | birthday to be so) I will tell you that | reasonable boarding-houses and hydros 
June 1, 1931. | Oliver, as you call father, never really|in the Principality. This talk about 


Dear Motuer,—That book of yours|¢ared about that book of yours at all.|the Castles of Cardiff and Carnarvon, 
was rather a bloomer, wasn’t it? Faney He thought not only that it was silly|and Owen GLynpwr and HENRY THE 
going to all that trouble to make up|i? itself, but that it made him and you SEVENTH, is all bosh and nonsense. Our 
a budget of anecdote and good counsel | si'ly too; but he was too kind and_|golf-links and town band are the best 
for your unborn son and then his turn-| Weak to say so. But he has told me|in Wales.” 
ing out to be a girl after all! I ’m|S0, many times, during our long walks} The head-waiter of the restaurant at 
really sorry for you, although I may together. For though you have always|the top of Snowdon writes : “ It would 
not sound like it, for I know how fright- | looked on me as an interloper he and|be highly appropriate to have the 
fully you wanted to be an author, and I have always been tremendous friends.|ceremony on this ancient mountain, 








how excited you were to have hit on Your not too happy DAuGHTERKIN. which stood here some years hefore 
a really new idea and one so calculated either Cardiff or Carnarvon existed. 

P ah iain P . . . ‘ > 
to appeal to the messier kind of reader, ; a The Mayor of a town whose name 
who loves obstetrics or the suggestion The Prince and the Principality. | contains upwards of two-score lettcrs 


of them. It is hard lines that you} Cardiff and Carnarvon are not the| writes: ‘What about our town? Its 
never had a son after all, especially as} only claimants to be the scene of the| name has been longer before the public 
I have not, I know, been a comfort | proposed Investiture of the Prince or| than that of any other town, indeed. 

to you. But really it was your own| WALEs. The Mayor of Trefeglwys writes a 
fault. If you had not written that} Emulous of the slashing yet erudite|letter of six sheets, beginning: “Y 
foolish book you would never have| style of the Mayor of Cardiff's appeal|¢wmllan bettws yniog, ap pwollyth 
filled your head with notions about a| in the Press, the Mayor of Llandrindod yffryn ?”—and we gather from the gist 
boy at all, and how he would grow up,| Wells writes :—‘ History be hanged.|of it that he would not personally 
and play cricket, and all the rest of it; Give the lad fresh air and plenty of recommend either Cardiff or Carnarvon. 























[Auausr 24, 1910. 














| to “ call-pages.” It took me quite a long time to think 
' what these could be. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

> . ) 7 ’ 001)" Verk | 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) | I don’t know whether M. P. Wincocks means me to 

Wuen [ hazard the opinion that Vocation (Jonny Murray) | sympathise altogether with her hero, Michael, in The Way 
will appeal more to women than to men, I do not intend| Up (Joun Lane), but if she does I am afraid I am not on 
to speak disparagingly of Miss Grant Dvrr’s novel. | the side of the angels. This young man refused the assist- 
From the many confidential chats of the Misses Demerley | ance of his uncle’s wealth (from conscientious objections 
(there were three of them, but only two mattered), although | to capitalism), and entered the Phoenix Iron Foundry as a 
they prattled to some purpose, [ got the f€eling that their | common hand; then, falling in love with Elise Lesurier 
heart-to-heart talks were a little overdone. Having, how- | (butterfly), he married her and wished her to live in 
ever, uttered this plaint, I hasten to add that Miss Grant} poverty while he used her money to start a scheme of 
Durr seems to know everything there is to know about |co-partnership in the works. She left him after a while 
women, and that psychologically her book is intensely |and went to London, to become—no, not a prima donna 
interesting. Lizzie Demerley, struggling to be just to her | this time, but a fairly talented actress, whilst Michael, his 
hypochondriacal mother and at the same time to devote | love dying out, found a kindred spirit in Philippa Halliday, 
her life to art, is not the only brilliant portrait; and indeed, | his typist and secretary, who shared his enthusiasm for 
were it not for Dr. Headstone, | should have nothing but co-operative schemes. ‘To remove the only obstacle to 








praise for the characters. ——————— 
This doctor (of ominous 
name) appears to be pitch- 
forked into the book so that 
he might marry Lizzve's 
selfish mamma; but such a 
buffoon might with advan- 
tage have been omitted, even 
if Mrs. Demerley had to 
remain a widow. Besides, I 
do not believe that a lady of 
so many nerves would ever 
have consented to be called 
Mrs. Headstone. Neverthe- 
less, the merits of Vocation 
are infinitely greater than its 
defects, and if LI have em- 
phasised the latter my excuse 
is that the former emphasise 


their union Elise in the end 
drowned herself; but, as I 
did not care twopence for 
Philippa, and would have 
given a good deal to see Elise 
happy again, I was left 
sadly inconsolable. As _be- 
fore, this authoress shows a 
marvellous facility for meta- 
phor, and has drawn her 
characters boldly and well. 
I particularly like Lows 
Aviolet, the novelist, and A/rs. 
Strode, Michael's mother, 
who is called a “ Rabelais in 
petticoats,” but is not really 
as sensational as all that. | 
forgot to mention, by thie 
way, that the events of the 





themselves. story occur at Exminster, in 


Devon—oh, yes, we can do 


One small point that} the industrial line down there 
tiruck me about The Girl nowadays, thank you, as well 
from His Town (Minus anno as the rural—and that | 
Boon) was that, although pierced this geographicalalias 


only the hero and heroine of 
Marte VAN Vorst’s story are 
supposed to American, 
their expressive idiom is 


without any trouble at all. 

I suppose that Japan is 
still two entirely different 
shared quite impartially by countries, and that The 
the English to —_————— Dragon Painter (STANLEY 
whom they seem intended by the author to supply a refresh-| Pavn) is a story about the other one. At any rate, Mr. 
ing contrast. This is a pity; but, apart from it, the story Smpney McCaut has written it as though he were describ- 
itself is a mildly entertaining one, about a Millionaire, and a ing things he has seen, and yet I have found nothing at all 
Duchess, and a Star-of-Musical-Comedy, and other such like it at Shepherd's Bush. There are dragons at 
Super-beings as the ordinary man loves to read about, Shepherd's Bush, of course, but these (if you ignore notices) 
especially in hot weather, when he likes fiction that does} you can touch and make sure they are really there, whereas 
not very much matter. The Duchess wants to marry the; the pictures of the Dragon Painter of the story contain 
Millionaire dollars—the Duke, of course, being} monsters which are invisible, even to one of his own race 
already deceased—but the Millionaire prefers the Star; and craft. This part of the book, I am bound to say, is 
chiefly, I gathered, because she also was from the States, | a little beyond me, and the illustrations don’t help much, 
and had served him with an iced drink in the days of their | but there is a love-tale which is pretty—particularly the 
comparatively humble childhood. Eventually he marries | feminine part of it, for the painter loves rather furiously 
her, and they all live happy ever after. Practically every-| and that I can grasp readily enough. Indeed, the majority 
body in the tale is either supremely beautiful or supremely | of the few characters, apart from the young artist, are very 
rich, and in some cases both. They all stay at the Carlton | human and understandable, and there is a glamour about 
or the Savoy, and consume quantities of the most expensive | this Japan which the other szems to be losing. 
suppers. Altogether it is very pleasant. I should, how- | 
ever, have had more faith in the English atmosphere of it | 
all, but for those exotic touches of dialogue, mentioned 
above; and the frequent reference, in the theatrical scenes, 
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FASHION NOTES. 


Miss D'Arcy’s GOING-AWAY Diss 
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“Nine hundred and ninety-nine husbands out of a hundred are 
| thoughtless." —Dai/y Dispatch. 


Friend, are you one of these ? 

















